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Potes. 
THE GOWRY CONSPIRACY. 

We have in the State Paper Office some con- 
temporary letters, apparently partly official and 
partly private, which contain a good deal of in- 
formation about the curious and inexplicable con- 
spiracy of the Earl of Gowry. 

Foremost amongst the writers is Mr. George 
Nicholson, who was in Edinburgh when the plot 
was discovered, and who writes from that city on 
the 6th of August, 1600, to Sir Robert Cecil, 
Secretary of State. He gives us a long account 
of the different circumstances attending the exe- 
cution of the plot, both before the King arrived at 
Gowry's House, and after, when the Master made 
his attack upon him; his information being evi- 
dently taken from the report first current in 
Edinburgh, and which was doubtless circulated 
by the Council. His letter is interesting and mi- 
nute. I give it nearly verbatim as far as relates 
to Gowry, omitting here and there a few words :— 





“ It may please your Honour, 

“ This day morning, at 9 hours, the King wrote to the 
Chancellor’s Secretary and to others, and to one of the 
Kirk and the King’s Secretary told me, That 
yesterday the Earl of Gowry sent the Master his Brother, 
Mr. Alexander Ruthven, to the King, hunting in Faik- 
land Park [and told him], that his Brother the Earl had 
found in an old Tower in his house at St. Johnston’s a 
great Treasure, to help the King’s service with, which he 
said his Brother would fain have the King go to see 
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quickly that day: Whereon, after the King had hunted 
a while, and taken a drink, he took fresh horse, and dis- 
charged his Company, with the Duke (of Lennox) and 


| the Earl of Mar, then in company with him, and taking 


only a servant with him, rode with the Master. ‘The 
Duke (of Lennox) and the Earl of Mar though yet fol- 
lowed, and the King met by the way the Lord of Inchaf- 


| fray, who also rode with him to St. Johnston’s, where 
| the King coming, the Earl meeting him carried him into 


his house, and gave him a good dinner, and afterwards 
went to dinner with the rest of the Company. The 


| Master, in the mean time of their dinner, persuaded the 


King to go with him quietly to see it (the Treasure), and 
the King discharging his Company from following, went 


| with the Master from staith to staith, and chamber to 
Books of an —— Tende pa written before the Refor- | - ‘ 


chamber, looking for it, the lords behind him, until he 
came to a chamber where a man was, whom the King 
thought was the man that kept the Treasure. 

“Then the Master caught hold on the King, and drew 
his dagger, saying he (the King) had killed his Father 
and he would kill him. The King with good words and 
measures, struggled to dissuade him, saying he was 
young when his father, and divers other honest men, 
were executed; that he was innocent thereof; that he 
had restored his Brother, and made him greater than he 
(ever) was; that if he killed him (the King), he would 
not escape nor be his heir. That he presumed Master 
xander had learned more divinity than to kill his 
prince, assuring him and faithfully promising him that if 
would forgive him 
and keep it secret, as a matter attempted upon heat and 
rashness onely. To this the Master replied: ‘What he 
was preaching that should not help him. He should 
dye.’ And that therewith he struck at the King, and 
ground. ‘The Master 
then called to the man there queen to kill the King: 
the man answered he had neither heart or hand. And 
The King having no 


fended himself from the Master; and, in struggling, got 
to the window, where he cried ‘ Treason,’ which Sir Tho. 


| Erskine, John Ramsey, and Doctor Harris hearing, ran 
| up after the King, but found the door shut as they could 


not pass. Sir John Ramsey knowing another way, got 
up, and in to the King, who cryed to John he was slain; 
whereon John out with his rapier, and kiiled the Master, 
In the mean time the Earl of Gowry told the Duke and 
the rest that the King was gone away out at a back 
gate, and they ran out, and Gowry with them ; but miss- 
ing him, the Earl said he wold go back and see where 
the King was. ‘The Earl took with him a steel Bonnet 
Sir John Ram- 
sey meeting him with drawn swords, Sir Thomas Erskin 
and Docter Harris being then come to join, after sundry 
strokes in and killed the Earl; Sir Thomas being hurt, 
avd Docter Harris mutilated and wanting two fingera. 
[During] this stir The Townsmen, and Gowry’s friends 
in evil, appearing, said they would have account where 
the Earl was... . and to pacify them the Duke and 
Earl of Mar were sent to the Magistrates, and so quieted, 
[and } the King and his Company got away. The King 
thanking God for his deliverance. Yesternight he 
knighted, as I hear, John Ramsey and Docter Harris, 
but the Secretary told it not me. 

“ Upon this, letters came from the Courts, the whole 
Counsell here (at Edinburgh) convened, and in, and at 
one of the clock rose and came all to the Market Cross; 
and there, by sound of trumpets, intimated, but in 
brief, the happy Escape of the King; and then in, and 
. ..~ made (order) in Council for the people to thank 
God for it, and in joy thereof to ring bells and build 
bonfires, Mr. David Lindsaye, standing at the Cross, 
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made a pithy and fit exhortation to the people to pray | 
God for it; and therewith he prayed and praised God for | 
the same, the whole Counsel on their knees on the Cross, | 
and the whole people in the streets in like sort. The 
bells are yet ringing, the youths of the town gone out to 
skirmish for joy, and bonfires are to be built at night. 

“ The Council go this tyde over to the King for further 
deliberation in this matter. The King at his return to | 
Falklands quickly caused [to be] thrust out of the | 

| 


house from the Queen, Gowry’s two sisters. .... and 
swore to root out the whole house and name. 

“ Upon the Convening of the Council, the Ports of the 
Towne were shut for apprehending Gowry’s other bro- 
thers, and the lands are to be given to these new knights 
and others. 

“ This is the information and report come here by the | 
Proclamation, which some yet doubt to be fully so. 

“ Gowry’s Secretary is taken, and matters hoped to be 
discovered by him. 

“ Your honors 
“ Humbly at Comandment, 
*“ Gro. NICOLSON.” 


The improbabilities of this story even then, it | 
appears, were apparent, and the people seem to 
have doubted the truth of it from the first. In 
another letter, dated the llth of August, also 
written to Cecil, and by Nicholson, we are told 
farther : — 


“The Doubt of the truth thereof still increaseth ex- | 
ceedingly; and unless the King takes some of the Con- | 
spirators, and gives them out of his hands to the Town | 
and Ministers to be tried and examined for the confess- 
ing and clearing of the matter to them and the people, | 
upon the scaffold at their execution, a hard and danger- | 
ous contempt will arise and remain in the hearts of the 
people, and of great ones, of him and his dealings in this 
matter. For it is begun to be known that the Report | 
coming from the King differs. That the man that should | 
have been in the Chamber for killing the King, should 
be able, and yet without heart or hand, should have 
many names, and yet that no such man should be taken, | 
or known or judged to be” (exist). 


In a letter of a later date (August 14th), we 
have a minute account of the proceedings that 
subsequently took place at the Cross. This Gowry 
conspiracy must have caused James much humili- 
ation : — 

“ On Monday the King came over the water to Leith, | 
then he went to the Kirk, heard Mr. David Lyndsay | 
make a pithy exhortation to him to do justice to his de- 
liverance, and afterwards the King came up to this 
town (Edinburgh); and at the very Market Cross here, 
Mr. Galloway, his Minister, m: aking Declaration of the | 

matter, and taking x upon his soul and conscience that it 
was cruel murder intended by Gowry against the King, 
The King then, in the same place where the Officers 
make their Proclamations, confirmed what Mr. Patrick 
(Galloway) had said, and with exceeding wonderful pro- 
testations vowed to do, and to do justice without solici- 
tation of Courtiers.” 





We have, besides these two letters, some far- | 


ther account from the same individual. In a 
letter to Cecil of the 21st of August he says : — 
“ The more the King dealeth in this matter, the greater 
doth the doubts rise with the people what is the truth. 
Mr. John Rind, the Pedagogue, has been extremely 


booted, but confesseth nothing of that matter against the 
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Earl or his Brother. Neither do Mr. Thomas Cranston 
or George Cragengelt confess anything to argue any 
matter or intent in the Earl (as I heard). These men 
have protested the same very deeply, and that in case 
torture make them say otherwise, it is not true or to be 
trusted. Already the ‘Hangman of this Town is sent for 
and gone to the King, to execute some or all of them.” 


W. O. W. 





THE CROSSING SWEEPER. 
I have more than once heard the following very 
remarkable story from a venerable friend who 
ago, one of 


| the principal members of my congregation; who 


had himself heard it from the gentleman to whom 
the incident happened, and who was his highly 
respected personal friend. Its substantial truth 
may, therefore, be confidently relied on; while its 
remarkable character seems to make it worthy 


| of preservation among “ N. & Q.” 


The late Mr. Simcox, of Harbourne near Bir- 
mingham, a gentleman largely engaged in the 
nail trade, was in the habit of going several times 
a year to London on business, at a period when 
journeys to London were far less readily accom- 
plished than they are at present, being long before 
the ietenination of railways. On one of these 


| occasions he was suddenly overtaken by a heavy 


shower of rain, from which he sought shelter un- 
der an archway, as he had not any umbrella with 
him, and was at a considerable distance from any 
stand of coaches. The rain continued for a long 
time with unabated violence, and he was conse- 
| quently obliged to remain in his place of shelter, 
though beginning to suffer from his prolonged 
exposure to the cold and damp atmosphere. Un- 
der these circumstances he was agreeably surprised 
when the door of a handsome house immedi- 
ately opposite was opened, and a footman in livery 
with an umbrella approached, with his master’s 
compliments, and that he had observed the gen- 
tleman standing so long under the archway that 
he feared he might take cold, and would there- 


| fore be glad if he would come and take shelter in 


his house—an invitation which Mr. Simcox gladly 
accepted. He was ushered into a handsomely- 
furnished dining-room, where the master of the 


| house was sitting, and received from him a very 
| friendly welcome. 


Scarcely, however, had Mr. Simcox set eyes on 
his host than he was struck with a vague remem- 
brance of having seen him before: but where or 
in what circumstances, he found himself altoge- 
ther unable to call to mind. The gentlemen soon 
engaged in interesting and animated conversation, 
which was carried on with increasing mutual re- 
spect and confidence; while, all the time, this re- 
membrance kept continually recurring to Mr. 
Simcox, whose inquiring glances at last betrayed 
to his host what was passing in his mind. “ You 
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seem, Sir,” said he, “ tolook at me as though you had 
seen me before.” Mr. Simcox acknowledged that 
his host was right in his conjectures, but con- 
essed his entire inability to recal the occasion. 
* You are right, Sir,” replied the old gentleman ; 


“and if you will pledge your word as a man of 


honour to keep my secret, and not to disclose to any 
one what I am now going to tell you until you have 
seen the notice of my death in the London papers, 
I have no objection to remind you where and how 
you have known me. 

“In St. James’s Park, near Spring Gardens, you 
may pass every day an old man who sweeps a cross- 
ing there, and whose begging is attended by this 
strange peculiarity ; that whatever be the amount 
of the alms bestowed on him he will retain only a 
halfpenny, and will scrupulously return to the 
donor all the rest. Such an unusual proceeding 
naturally excites the curiosity of those who hear 
of it; and any one who has himself made the ex- 
periment, when he happens to be walking by with 
a friend, is almost sure to say to him, ‘ Do you see 
that old fellow there? He is the strangest beg- 
gar you ever saw in your life. If you give him 
sixpence he will be sure to give you five pence half- 
penny back again.’ Of course his friend makes 
the experiment, which turns out as predicted; and, 
as crowds of people are continually passing, there 
are numbers of persons every day who make the 
same trial; and thus the old man gets many a half- 
penny from the curiosity of the passers-by, in ad- 
dition to what he obtains from their compassion. 

“J, Sir,” continued the old gentleman, “am that 
beggar. Many years ago I first hit upon this ex- 
pedient for the relief of my then pressing necessi- 
ties ; for I was at that time utterly destitute; but 
finding the scheme answer beyond my expecta- 
tions, I was induced to carry it on until I had at 
last, with the aid of profitable investments, realised 
a handsome fortune, enabling me to live in the 
comfort in which you find me this day. And 
now, Sir, such is the force of habit, that though I 
am no longer under any necessity for continuing 
this plan, I find myself quite unable to give it up ; 
and accordingly every morning I leave home, ap- 
parently for business purposes, and go to a room 
why re I put on my old begear’s clothes, and con- 
tinue sweeping my crossing in the park till a 
certain hour in the afternoon, when I go back to 
my room, resume my usual dress, and return 
home in time for dinner as you see me this day.” 

Mr. Simcox, as a gentleman and a man of 
honour, scrupulously fulfilled his pledge; but hav- 
ing seen in the London papers the announcement 
of the beggar’s death, he then communicated this 
strange story to my friend. Whether he men- 
tioned his name or not, I cannot tell’; but I do not 
remember ever to have heard it, nor did I feel 
at liberty to ask for it. The friend from whom I 


heard this narrative died in 1838, and from his | 
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manner of relating the incident I should infer that 
it had probably taken place some twenty or thirty 
years before. 

As the interest of this narrative altogether con- 
sists in its being a statement of fact, though 
strange as any fiction, I think it my duty to au- 
thenticate it with my name and address, 

Samvuet Bacur, 
Minister of the New Meeting-House, 
Birmingham. 

December 21, 1859. 

P.S. [have to-day read the foregoing narrative 
to Robert Martineau, Esq., a magistrate of this 
borough, who authorises me to say that he has a 
distinct recollection of it, having himself heard it 
from the same friend, and is also able, therefore, 
to authenticate this statement. Ss. B. 


rHE GRAFFITI OF POMPEII. 

As many of your readers will be doubtless in- 
terested in all that relates to the city of Pompeii, 
I venture to send you a few notes descriptive of 
the following work : — 

“ Grafliti de Pompéi. Inscriptions et Gravures tracées au 
stylet recueillies et interprétées par Raphael Garrucci. 
Seconde edition, 4to. Paris, 1856. Text, 4to. and Atlas 
of Plates.” 

These notes are founded upon the text of this 
work, or are extracts from an article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 224., October, 1859 ; but more 
especially from a most interesting tract, 

“Inscriptiones Pompeiane, or Specimens and Fac- 
similes of Ancient Inscriptions discovered on the Walls 
of Buildings at Pompeii, by Dr. Christopher Wordsworth. 


On 


8vo. London. J. Murray, 1837. 

Now what are these Graffiti? Street scrib- 
blings found rudely traced in charcoal or red 
chalk, or scratched with a stylus in the plaster of 
the walls or pillars in the public places of the city. 
A Londoner whose memory is well stored with 
whitewash of this kind, who ean recall the gallant 
fleet which sailed down of aforetime the long brick 
wall of Kew Gardens, who remembers the pressing 
appeals made to him to secure his fortune by 
“Go to Bysh’s Lucky Corner,” who can revive the 
moral injunctions which met him on all sides of 
“Try Warren’s” or “ Buy Day and Martin's 
Blacking,” whose patriotism was stirred by “ Vote 
for Liberty and Sir Francis Burdett,” or whose 
humanity was awakened by “an appeal on behalf 
of Buggins and his six small children,” may per- 
haps smile at a work which has exhumed in some 
respects not very dissimilar whitewash, although 
generally of a higher character, and of which the 
* scribble ” is accompanied by a learned disserta- 
tion. But constituted as man is, he has ever an 
interest in all that illustrates the social history of 
man. We live through associations — with the past 
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through knowledge—with the future through | a spot visited. A name, with the intimation the 


faith. It is a form of that belief in the eternity of 
being which lies in the inward recesses of the 
soul. It is this which impels men to travel, which 
leads to the exploration of the vestiges of anti- 
quity, which makes the graves to give up their 


dead, whether it be the rude tomb of a Saxon | 
chief, or the city of Pompeii recovered and bared | 
to the glarish eye of day, by the continuous la- | 


bours of the most eminent archeologists. 

In this respect, in relation also to the early 
period of Western civilisation in a form whether 
as regards religion, laws, manners, and customs 
now utterly passed away, the ruins of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii possess an interest superior to 
all others. The ruins of the East, of Egypt, 
Greece, and Italy are portions of a whole, the 
fragments of successive ages of continuous mental 
development ; but the remains of Pompeii may be 
considered as the perfect monument of a city yhich 
went down into the grave whilst the sound of re- 
velry was in its streets, and the pulse of life was 
thick beating in its veins. Here society presents 
itself as it lived and moved. and had its being. 
Knowledge, arts, public pursuits, social customs 
and manners, general depravity and moral aspects, 
the individual and the general, here alike are 
shown in the deep shadows of a once bright day. 
These street scribblings then possess much in- 
terest. Graffiti, as may be readily supposed, are 
of great antiquity. They are found among the 
ruins of Egypt from the days of the Ptolemies to 
those of Victoria: in the peninsula of Sinai, amid 
the ruins of Greece and Italy. Aristophanes, 
Lucian, Plautus, and Propertius allude to them. 
In the city of Rome the eloquence of walls was 
very powerful. It aided the Agrarian Laws of 


Tiberius Gracchus, as it would now the Man.- | 


chester platform of John Bright. Sometimes they 
are quotations from Ovid, but there are none from 
Horace. This is natural. Ovid presented to the 
Pompeian the reflex subjectivity of his own 
thought ; Horace charms by a severe style; the 
first is the poet of sensuous feeling, the latter of 
cultivated intellect. The oldest Latin MS. per- 
haps in existence is a scribble which carries us 
back in imagination from the present to a.p. 18, 
“Tr CAESARE TERTIO GERMANICO CAESAR. 
cos.” 

Next an advertisement for a game of rackets 
to be played. Inscriptions which record the 
badge of slavery by their own grammatical forms. 
An appeal to the Pilicrepi or ball players to vote 
for Fermus at the next election of municipal offi- 
cers. A legal threat? “Somius threatens Cor- 
nelius with an action the day after tomorrow.’ 
These words were probably scrawled by some 
slave on the stucco while the lawyers of Pompeii 
were engaged in pleading. 


owner was a thief. Verses in praise of a mistress. 
Notice of lost property, and rewards for its re- 
covery. Philosophical apophthegms. School- 
boys’ scrawls, to aid perhaps the recital of the 
morning lesson, and first lines in penmanship. 


Lampoons, caricatures, and indications of the 
most morbid, disgusting, lascivious ribaldry. 


Others are of higher pretension, as attempts to 
parody the pompous style of epistolary dispatches. 
“Pyrrhus, C. Heio conlege salutem. Moleste 
fero quod audivi te mortuam ; itaque Vale.” Dr. 
Wordsworth adds, p. 71., an effusion of raillery 
somewhat similar is the following: it is a slave's 
character: “ Cosmus nequitie est magnussime.” 
The new superlative, “ magnussime,” coined for 
the occasion, may remind you of the story of his 
eminence Cardinal York, who was irritably tena- 
cious of his royal dignity, and when asked at din- 
ner in too familiar a style, as he thought, whether 
he could taste a particular viand, replied, “ Non 


| ne voglio, perche il Re mio padre, non ne ha 
| mangiato mai, e la Regina mia madre maiissimo.” 


ITER. 


To this may be added lists of champions in the 
arena, enumerating their victories. 

It may be doubtful whether literature and art 
have lost much by the destruction of Pompeii. 
Extremes meet ; the highest point of wealthy civi- 
lisation touches upon the extreme of intellectual 
debasement. We may have lost some great me- 
morials of art, of an imaginative and graceful form 
of decoration, the reflection of the happy sensuous- 
ness of an Italian people living beneath the influence 
of a joyous sky, and a philosophy which taught in 


| strains of the highest poetry that man should pre- 


fer the present to the future, the actual to a 
possible ideal, —omit to think of the morrow, and 
seize with ecstasy the brimming cup of pleasure 
which the Day presented to his lips— but nothing 
which could teach nations how to live, could add 
an invention to promote social happiness, or a 
virtue which could stimulate as example, has 
perished beneath the ashes of this City or THe 
PLAIN. S. IL. 





A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED DURING 
SLEEP. 

In his Volksmagazijn voor Burger en Boer (vol. 
ii. p. 27.), the Rev. J. de Liefde relates a re- 
markable case of somnambulism: and, though it is 
the first time I have seen it in print, I can very well 
remember that my father often told me the same. 
The author writes : — 

“In 1839 I fell in with a clergyman (he is now dead: 
but of his truthfulness I never yet entertained a doubt), 
who communicated to me the following incident from his 
own life’s experience : 

“*T was,’ said he, ‘ a student at the Mennonite Semi- 


Then scraps of poetry, doggrel verses, notices of | nary at Amsterdam, and frequented the mathematical 
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lectures of Professor van Swinden.* Now it happened 
that once a banking-house had given the Professor a 
question to resolve, which required a difficult and prolix 
calculation. And often already had the mathematician 
tried to find out the problem, but as, to effect this, some 
sheets of paper had to be covered with ciphers, the learned 
man, at each trial, had made a mistake. Thus, not to 


overfatigue himself, he communicated the puzzle to ten , 


of his students, me amongst the number, and begged us 
to attempt its unravelling at home. My ambition did 
not allow me any delay. I set to werk the same evening, 
but without success. Another evening was sacrificed to 
my undertaking, but again fruitlessly. At last I bent 
myself over my ciphers, a third evening. It was winter, 
and I calculated to half past one in the morning . .. . all 
to no purpose! The product was erroneous, Low at 
heart, I threw down my pencil, which already, that time, 
had beciphered three slates. I hesitated whether I 
would toil the night through and begin my calculation 
anew, as I knew that the Professor wanted an answer 
the very same morning. But lo! my candle was already 
burning in the socket, and, alas! the persons with whom 
I lived had long ago gone to rest. Thus I also went to 
bed, my head filled with ciphers, and, tired of mind, I fell 
asleep. In the morning I awoke just early enough to 
dress and prepare myself to go to the lecture. 1 was 
vexed at heart, not to have been able to solve the ques- 
tion, and at having to disappoint my teacher. But, O 
wonder! as I approach my writing-table, I find on it a 
paper, with ciphers of my own hand, and, think of my 
astonishment! the whole problem on it, solved quite 
aright and without a single blunder. I wanted to ask 
my hospita whether any one had been in my room, but 
was stopped by my own writing. Afterwards I told her 
what had occurred, and she herself wondered at the 


* Jean Henri van Swinden, born at the Hague June the 
8th, 1746, died March 9th, 1823; Art. Liberal. Mag. et 
*hil. Dr. in June 1766, after having publicly defended a 
dissertation De Altractione: appointed Professor of 
Natural and Speculative Philosophy at the Academy of 
Francken, towards the end of the same vear; inaugurates 
his lecture by an oration De Causis Errorum in Rebus 
Philosophicis; gets just renown and bad health in con- 
sequence of his observations concerning Electricity, the 
Deviation of the Magnetic Needle and Meteorology, 
printed in the works of the most celebrated learned So- 
cieties of Murope ; his Recherches sur les Aiguilles Aimantées 
et leurs Variations, of more than 500 pages, in 1777, got 
the Medal of the Paris Academy of Sciences, and his Dis- 
sertatio de Analogia Electricitatis et Magnetismi next year 
is crowned with the prize by the Electoral Academy of 
Bavaria; nominated Professor at Amsterdam of Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics, Astronomy, and Physic in 1785, he 
takes up this post with a public speech, De Hypothesibus 
Physicis, quomodo sint e mente Newtonis adhibende. In 
1798, he, with Aeneae, is committed to Paris to take part 
in the deliberations about the new system of weights and 
measures: and, of these deliberations, he is called to 
make a report, first to the Class of Mathematical and 
Natural Sciences, and then to the whole Institute.—For 
an account of his life and very numerous writings, see 
Hulde aan de Nagedachtenis van Jean Henri van Swinden 
(te Amsterdam bij C. Covens en P. Meyer Warnars, 
1824), containing, from pp. 1—72, a panegyric in his 
honour by Dr. avid Jacob van Lennep, and, from pp. 73 
—100, a poem in his praise by Hendrik Harmen Klijn. 
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event; for she assured me no one had entered my apart- 
ment. : 

“Thus I must have calculated the problem in my 
sleep, and in the dark to boot, and, what is most remark- 
able, the computation was so succinct, that what I saw 
now before me on a single folio sheet, had required three 
slates-full, closely beciphered at both sides, during my 
waking state. Professor van Swinden was quite amazed 
at the event, and declared to me, that whilst calculating 
the problem himself, he never once had thought of a so- 
lution so simple and so concise.’ ” 

J. H. van Lennep. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 





Finor ARotes. 

Notes on Reciments (passim).— Allow me to 
call attention to what I humbly conceive to be a 
curious blunder in the motto of the 5th (Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales’) Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards: “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum.” 

The birth-place of these words is Horace, 1 
Epist. i. 74. : — 

“Olim quod vulpes egroto cauta leoni 

Respondit, referam: Quia me vestigia terrent 
Omnia te adversum spectantia, nu/la retrorsum.” 

Thus the real meaning is, the fox is too cau- 
tious to enter the lion’s den; the notion of a trap 
terrifies us; let us have nothing to do with the 
enemy, because there is danger. 

A mistake as absurd as quaint when considered 
in connection with any British regiment, and spe- 
cially with one bearing on its colours the proud 
titles “ Salamanca,” “ Vittoria,” ‘ Toulouse,” 
“ Peninsula,” “* Balaklava,” &c. 

I wonder if the Regimental Records give any 
explanation of the motto. We ao Oe 

Hongkong, Anniv. Balaklava, 1859. 


Tue Srvart Parers. — Inquiry was made in 
“N.& Q.” (2™ S. iii. 112.), whether there was 
any known list of persons on whom titles were 
conferred by James IT. after his abdication, and 
by his son and grandson. A well-informed cor- 
respondent in reply (2° S. iii. 219.) gave some 
information in respect to a particular patent, but 
knew not of any published or MS. lists. I think 
it well, therefore, to inform your correspondent 
that Browne, in the Appendix to his History of 
the Highlands, gives a large collection of letters 
from the Stuart Papers, and amongst them one 
from Mr. Edgar, secretary to the Chevalier, to 
young Glengary, wherein he says (iv. 51.), — 

“His Majesty being at the same time desirous to do 
what depends on him for your satisfaction, he, upon your 
request, sends you here enclosed a duplicate of your 


| grandfather’s warrant to be a peer. You will see that it 


A List of his Lectures and Discourses in the Society | 


Felix Meritis, section Natural Philosophy, fills pp. 103— 
whilst the enumeration of his Works occupies pp. 
—122, 


is signed by H. M., and I can assure you it is an exact 
duplicate copie out of the book of entries of such like papers.” 

Here then is proof, of what might reasonably 
have been assumed, that there was a “ book of 
entries” of such grants. Is that book in exist- 








ence? Is it amongst the Stuart Papers in the 
poss ssion of Her Majesty r ; 
How much it is to be regretted that those his- 
torical documents are not British Museum. 
At the Pp ent rate oi publication the contents 
will not be known to our” historians for half a 
dozen centuries. The first volume of the Atter- 
bury Correspondence (from that collection) was 
published in 1847, and I am still hoping to live 
ca 


in the 


to see the second. 


WRITERS WHO HAVE BEEN BRIBED TO SILENCE. 
— Is there any truth in the allegation made by 
Cox, in his Jrish Magazine for March, 1811, 
namely, that the Rev. Dr. Charles O'Conor, libra- 
rian to the Duke of Buckingham at Stow, printed 


in 1792, at Dublin, A History of the House of 


O’ Conor (2 vols. 8vo.), but that “ administration 
felt alarmed that such a picture of British ar- 
rogance and Irish subjection should go abroad, 
and bought it up. It was offered up as a burnt 
offering in those very cells in Dublin Castle that 
once enclosed an O'Donel, an O'Neil,” &e., &c. 
‘This book was one of the most interesting on 
Trish affairs.” Is there any copy accessible of this 
History of the House of O’ Conor? The Rev. Dr. 
Charles O’Conor was formally suspended by Arch- 
bishop Troy in 1812. He occasionally wrote 
under the signature of “Columbanus.” W. Jd. F. 


A Cup savep ny A Doc, — Is the following a 
fact ? — 

“A Dundee paper states that as a railway van was 
going along Keptie Street,a child was in danger of 
being run over. Seeing this, a mastiff dog belonging to 
Mr. W. Reid, flesher, sprung from the side paving, seized 
the astonished and frightened child by the clothes, and 
placed it in safety to the delight of a great number of 
fechas on,” 

I have this from the New York Independent, 
vol. xi. No. 573. for Thursday, Nov. 24, 1859. 

J. H. van Lenner. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


Use or tHe Worp “ Sack.” — The 
yanying extract from 
lavering-atte-Bower, Essex, will, I think, be in- 
teresting to the readers of “ N. & Q.,” inasmuch 
as it exhibits a curious fact, and also as showing 
the common and ordinary use of the word Sack 
at a period which I confess caused me some sur- 
prise, seeing that during the last century the edi- 


accom- 


tors of Shakspeare are so full of conjecture as to | 


what this word applied : — 


“ Ata vestry held at St. Marie’s Chappel, Havering, 
y'e 9th of Nov. 1717,” among other things it was agreed : 
" Likewise y* a pint of Sack be allowed to y* Minister 
y* officiates y* Lord’s Day y'* Winter Season. 

* Present, 
“ T. Shortland, Chaplain,” 
and six others. 
Joun GLAppING. 





the .parish register of 
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Queries. 
MS. POEMS BY BURNS. 

Having lately purchased a volume of Burns’ 
Poems, dated Edinburgh, April, 1787, being the 
ird edition, I was surprised to find when I got it 
home that at the end of the volume were several 
pieces in manuscript writing, which I presume were 
pieces that the poet had composed shortly after 
the volume was printed: several blank pages had 


| evidently been inserted for the ~~ of being 


written on when it was bound. Could any of your 
numerous correspondents give any information whe- 
ther the handwriting is by Burns, or whose hand- 
writing ? if not his, whether it is any member of 
the family? It is printed by Strahan, Cadell, & 
Creech, Edinburgh, and has the whole of the 
original subscribers’ names inserted with the num- 
ber of copies, alphabetically arranged, beginning 
with the “Caledonian Hunt, 100 copies,” &c., &c. 
The number of pieces in writing is thirteen —five 
are evidently in the handwriting of a female. 
Now Cunningham says, in his edition, that the 
Epistle to Captain Grose, which is in this volume 
in manuscript, dated 22nd July, 1790, was not in 
print before 180-: it is dedicated to A. De Car- 
donnel, who was an antiquary. I should like to 
know more about the man, as my volume has also 
the arms of Mansft S. de Cardonnel Lawson, 
with the motto, “ Rise and shine,” pasted in the 
inside: although Cunningham does say that it 
was known to exist in manuscript before that 
date, viz. 180-. The pieces are these, viz. : — 

“Sketch. The first thoughts of an Elegy designed for 
Miss Burnet of Monboddo.” 

* Epigram on Capt. Grose.” 

“ Queen Mary’s Lament.” 

“ Epistle to A, De Cardonnel, (beginning) ‘Ken ye 
ought o’ Capt. Grose?’” 

“Tam O'Shanter. A Tale.” 

“ Holy Willies Prayer.” 

These are in a lady's handwriting. 

“ On seeing a wounded Hare limp by me which a fel- 
low had shot.” 

“ Song: ‘Anne thy charms my bosom fire.’ 

“ A Grace before Dinner.” 

“ Let not woman e’er complain : tune ‘ Duncan Gray.’” 

“Sent by a lady to Robt. Burns: ‘Stay my Willie— 
yet believe me.’” 

“ Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear.” 

* On Sensibility: to Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop.” 

“ Highland Mary. 

“ Ye banks and braes, and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery.” 


” 


I trust you will excuse the length of this epistle, 
as I found I could not do justice to it unless 
I gave you full particulars, hoping you will be 
able to throw some light on the writing, and 
the name Cardonnel; as I think the gentleman 
om | have been a personal friend of the poet’s, 
and some relation may be living who can ex- 
plain the matter. T. Sumpson, 
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BAZELS OF BAIZE. 


In Maleolm’s Londinium Redivivum, vol. ii. p. 


147.. extract iven fi MS. of Jobn 
Stowe, which states th: Seven Bazels if Ute 
had been sent into Christ’s Hospital, ind that as 
many more would have been sent, but for the 
late ‘interruption of Joscelyn Briznan, and his 
unlawful supporters of Castle Baynard Ward.” 
This was in July, 1585. This Joscelyn Briznan 
was a retailer of ale, called at that date “a 
Tipler,” and the Baize which he was required to 
send to Christ’s Hospital, was exacted from him 
as a fine for trespasses which he had committed 
in following that business. 

Bayse-maker.—In Chambers’s Journal, Oct. 
16, 1858, p. 258., in an enumeration of copper 
tokens (the Harringtons alluded to “N. & Q.,” 
2.4 §. viii. 497.), there is mention of a token 
issued by a Bayse-maker. Neither the issuer's 
name, nor the place where it was issued, is men- 
tioned. 

Bayze or bayes, see Skinner's Etymologicon 
Lingue Anglicane, where the following explana- 
tion is given of these words : — 

‘To play or run at Bayze. Vox omnibus nota, quibus 
fanum Botolphi seu Bostonium agri Lincolniensis Empo- 
rium, notum est, aliis paucis. Sic autem iis dicitur Cer- 
tamen seu ’Ayév, Currendi pro certa mercede, premio vel 
Bpafeiw, Credo i nom Bayes, Laurus, quia fortasse olim 
victor Serto Laureo, consuetissimo victoriw insigni, fuit 
redimitus.” 

I have given the entire paragraph from Skin- 
ner, literatim et punctuatim, capitals, &c., and have 
done so, not because I have any doubt that the 
entire paragraph does not allude to the old Eng- 
lish game of Prisoner’s Base or Prison Bars, as 
described by Strutt at p. 78. of his Sports and 
Pastimes; but because I wish to be informed, 
through the medium of your pages, what particu- 
lar interest the town of Boston had with this game, 
as intimated by Mr. Skinner; he was a Lincoln- 
shire man, and most probably had some reason for 
what he has said. Nares gives Base, Prison Base, or 
Prison Bars, and shows that it was used by Mar- 
low, Shakspeare, Chapman, and others. Halliwell 
has Bayze, Prisoner's Base, and gives Skinner as 
his authority. Bailey says, “to play or run at 
Bays, an exercise used at Boston in Lincolnshire.” 
I am very anxious to know Skinner's and Bailey's 
authority for this ascription. 

I cannot make any satisfactory solution of the 
Bazels of Baize quoted by Malcolm from John 
Stowe’s MS., unless the former has made an error 
in copying from the MS., and that the expression 
ought to read Bavins of Baize or Basse. Bavin 
is the old name for a small fagot of brushwood or 
other light material; see Bailey, Nares, &c.; and 
dried rushes are called basse or bass in the northern 
counties of England. See Cowell and other au- 
thorities on the subject. These bavins of baize or 
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basse might be useful at Christ’s Church to strew 
the floors with when rushes were used for that 





purpose ; but how the providing them became a 
uitable penalty to be paid by the law-breaking 
“'Tipler” I am guite unable to discover. I ask 


the readers and correspondents of “N. & Q.” to 
assist me. 

The Bayse-maker who issued the copper token 
alluded to by Chambers, was probably a manufac- 
turer of the coarse woollen cloth with a long nap, 
still known as daise, and formerly known as baize, 
bays, or bayze. Bailey says “ Baize, coarse cloth 
or frieze of Baia, a city of Naples; or of Colches- 
ter, &c., in England.” 

If I be right in my conjectures, the word baize 
and its variations bayse and bayze, as given by 
Malcolm, Chambers, and Skinner, meant respec- 
tively —dried rushes, coarse woollen-cloth, and 
the game of Prison Base. I shall be glad to re- 
ceive either corroboration or correction of my 
conjectures. Pisnery Tuompson. 

Stoke Newington. 





A Question 1x Logic. —A_ great many per- 
sons think that without any systematic study it is 
in their power to see at once all the relations of 
propositions to one another. With some persons 
this is nearer the truth than with others: with 
some it is all but the truth; that is, as to all such 
relations as frequently occur. I propose a case 
which does not frequently occur; and I shall be 
curious to see whether you receive more than one 
answer: for I am satisfied, by private trial, that 
you will not receive many. 

When two assertions are made, either one of 
them follows from the other, or the two are con- 
tradictions, or each is indifferent to the other. 

Now take the three following assertions : — 

1, A master of a parent is a superior. 

2. A servant of an inferior is not a parent. 

3. An inferior of a child is not a master. 

It is to be understood that absolute equality be- 
tween two persons is supposed impossible : so that, 
any two persons being named, one of them is the 
superior of the other. First, is either of these 
three propositions a consequence of another? Is 
either a contradiction of another? Are any two of 
them indifferent? Secondly, to those who have 
made a study of logic, What theorem settles the 
relation or want of relation of these three propo- 
sitions ? Where has that theorem been virtually 
applied ina common logical process? I am not 
aware that it has ever been stated. 

Should any correspondent prefer it, he may re- 
quest you to forward his answer to me, as not to 
be published unless it be correct. 

A. De Morean. 

Quotation Wantep. —I shall be obliged if 
either you, or any of your readers, will inform me 
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who is the author of, and where I can find, the 
following lines : — 
“ Can he who games have feeling? Yes he may, 
But better in my mind he had it not, 
For I esteem him preferable far, 
In rate of manhood, that has not a heart, 
To him who has, and makes vile use of it: 
The one is a traitor unto nature, which 
The other can’t be called.” 
Wishing you and all your contributors a happy 
New Year, A Constant READER. 


Excecrric TeLeGrara HALF A CenTuRY AGO.— 
Turning over some old magazines to find a date, I 
chanced to light on the following epigram, dated 
Oct. 1813: — 

“ On the Proposed Electrical Telegraph. 
“ When a victory we gain 
(As we've oft done in Spain) 
It is usual to load well with powder, 
And discharge ’midst a crowd 
All the park guns so loud, 
And the guns of the Tower, which are louder. 
“ But the guns of the Tower, 
And the Park guns want power 
To proclaim as they ought what we pride in; 
So when now we succeed 
It is wisely decreed 
To announce it from the batteries of Leyden.” 

To announce it from the batleries of Leyden. 
Cavallo is stated to have been the first to suggest 
the use of electricity in passing signals: and the 
earliest attempts in England are said to have been 
made by a gentleman at Hammersmith. Can any 
- reader furnish me with the date and particulars 
of his experiments ? A.A 

Poets’ Corner. 


Lanpsuirs at Forxstone.— The cliff at Folk- 
stone has been subject to a recurrence at distant 


tensive masses. 


The first we have particular mention of is in | 


the Philosophical Transactions, vol. xxix. p. 469. 
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landslip we have to notice, it wiil be found in The 
Times of Dec. 14, 1859, as having happened on 
the 8th of that month. 

As to me there appears something very extraor- 
dinary in these —_ events, I would appeal 
to any of your geological readers to inform me of 


| their cause. a Ss. 


Booxs or AN ANTIPAPAL TENDENCY WRITTEN 
BEFORE THE RerorMation. —I shall be much ob- 
liged to any of your readers who can furnish me 
with the titles of any books printed before the 
year 1516, containing, first, expressions of dissent 
upon religious grounds from the Church of Rome; 


| secondly, objections to the temporal power of the 





by the Rev. John Sackette, giving an aceount of a | 


very uncommon sinking of the earth near Folk- 


stone in Kent; and also of the Royal Society's | 


Transactions by the Rev. John Lyon, vol. Ixxvi. 
p. 200., giving an account of a subsidence of the 
ground near Folkstone, on the coast of Kent. In 
the present century we have to notice three such 
occurrences. There was a descent on Sunday, 
March 8, 1801, which for magnitude was the 
largest and most extensive of any which have 
taken place. Not to encroach upon your space 
with details of this event, it will suffice to refer 
your readers to the Annual Register for 1801 
(Chronicle, pp. 7. and 8.). In enumerating the 
second decline of surface of the cliff in May, 1806, 
it will also be sufficient to point to a curious ac- 
count of it in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 
Ixxvi. for June, 1806, p. 575.; and for the last 


| 


| version (6, 6, 7, 7, 7, 7,) ? 
periods of sudden descents in vast and very ex- | me to be applicable to English words, either of 
| the old or the new version ? 


Church as then exercised ; and, thirdly, prophecies 
of convulsions likely to disturb the Church about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. I am de- 
sirous of obtaining as complete a list as I can, 
and should also be glad to be furnished with the 
names of any modern writers who have noticed 
these early symptoms of reform. As an example 
of the first class of books, I would mention Pierce 
Plowman's Vision and Complaynte ; as an illustra- 
tion of the second, Ze Songe du Vergier, first 
printed, Paris, 1491, in which the claims of the 
spiritual and temporal powers are supported re- 
spectively by the arguments of a priest and of a 
knight; and as instances of the third class, the 
prophecies of Methodius and of Joseph Griinpeckh. 


ah 


West Derby. 


Merricat Version oF THE Psatms 1n Wetsu. 
— Are these set to the same tunes as the metrical 
version in English, or have they tunes peculiar to 
themselves ? In particular I would ask whether 
a tune called “ Bangor” is suited to the Welsh 
It does not appear to 


Vryan Ruecep. 


Lorp Tracton.—TI have tried, but in vain, 
to trace this nobleman’s ancestry. His family 
name was Dennis. Is there anything known of 
his family ? Y. S. M. 


Orters’s Account or Lerpen.—I have in my 
possession a small 4to. volume with the following 
title: — 

“ Beschrijvinge der Stad Leyden. Tot Leyden By 
Henrick Haestens, Jan Orlers, ende Jan Maire. Anno 
clo.loe.xum.” 

On the fly-leaf is written (in the handwriting, 
as I have been informed, of the late Wm. Ford 
of Manchester) :—“ Liber Perrarus et auctoritate 
publica suppressus. v. Fresnoy.” The work is 
quite perfect, and contains, besides views of build- 
ings and portraits, a series of curious large cop- 


| per-plate —- illustrating the siege of 


Leyden in 1574. I should be obliged if any of 
your correspondents who may be acquainted with 
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Dutch Bibliography would inform me what is the 
value and rarity of this book, and where any 
notice of it may be found ? I should also be glad 
to know why it was suppressed. R. C. C, 


Faretty Croven. — A few days ago a person 
was brought for interment to the church here, 
who came from a place pronounced “ Fafelty 
Clough,” a district within a mile hence. Can 
any of your readers give the orthography of this 
word ? Due inquiry has been made amongst the 
local literary authorities, but neither the deriva- 
tion nor spelling can be ascertained. One of the 
gentlemen present while this is being written had 
two masons, father and son, from “ Fafelty 
Clough,” who were called Joe Fafelty and Jim 
Fafelty, whose real name was Lord. 

This is a district where much stone is got for 
building and flooring purposes, and a suggestion 
is made that the words in question mean Faulty 
Cliff. TRUTH-SEEKER,. 

Whitworth, near Rochdale. 


STAKES FASTENED TOGETHER WiTH LEAD AS A 
Derence. — Bede, in his Ecclesiastical History 
(lib. i. cap. 2.), describes the victory by Cesar 
over the Britons, and his pursuit of them to the 
River Thames ; and goes on to say : — 

“On the farther bank of this river, Cassobellaunus 
being the leader, an immense body of the enemy had 
placed themselves: and had studded (prestruxerat) the 
bank of the river, and almost the whole of the ford under 
water, with very sharp stakes (acutissimis sudibus); the 
vestiges of which stakes are to be seen there to this day, 
and it appears to the spectators that each of them is thick 
(grosse) as the human thigh, and lead having been poured 
round them (circumfuse plumbo), they were fixed im- 
moveably in the bottom of the river.” 

How this could have been done seems quite in- 
comprehensible : where could they have obtained 
the enormous quantity of lead necessary for the 
purpose, and in what way could the melted metal 
have been used under water? Camden (Hist., 
p- 155.) places the site of the battle that ensued 
at a place called Coway Stakes, near Oatlands, in 
Surrey. I have heard a tradition that some of 
them existed in the memory of persons now living ; 
and that they were of oak, and carefully charred 
by the action of fire, probably to preserve them. 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me whether 
there are now any remains of these stakes, and 
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can they throw any light on this singular story of | 


their being united together by lead. A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Extraorprnary Custom at a Weppinc.—The 
author of the paper on “ Marriage in Low Life,” 
in Chambers's Journal (vol. xii. p. 397.), says that 
persons have been known to come, at Easter time, 
into a certain church on the eastern borders of 
London, with long sticks, to the ends of which 
were fastened pieces of sweet-stuff; of which the 


~i 


| 


clerk, on going to request them to lay down their 
staves before coming into the chancel, was re- 
quested to partake. In what church has this ex- 
traordinary practice ever been witnessed? It is 
the carrying out with a vengeance of the Greek * 
custom of sweetmeats being poured over ‘the 
heads of newly-married couples. I can find no 
reference in Brand. P. J. F. Ganrition. 


Serutcurat Srass anp Crosses. — The fol- 
lowing sentence will be found at p. 29. of the Rev. 
Edward L. Cutts’ Manual for the Study of the 
Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses : — 

“Tn the case of a layman, the foot of the cross is laid 
towards the east; in that of an ecclesiastic towards the 
west; for a layman was buried with his face to the altar, 
a cleric with his face to the people. This rule, however, 
was not invariably observed.” 


Unfortunately for those interested in the sub- 


ject there are no references to the localities of 


existing examples; but which it is probable some 
of your readers will obligingly supply. 

In continuation, it is very desirable to know if 
inscriptions were included in the same distinction, 
and consequently were obliged to be read stand- 
ing with the face towards the east. The latter 
question is suggested by the desire to forward an 
example bearing every evidence of being origin- 
aily placed in the position it now occupies. 

Il, D’Aveney. 

Blofield. 

Srrk Mark Kennaway. — In 2™ S. ii. 368. 
mention is made of a“Sir Mark Kennaway,” 
Knight, as brought up from the court of the 
* Savoy, 1716, for divers criminal acts against the 
King’s Majesty.” 

The wife of a very kind friend of mine, of a 
similar name, is very anxious to obtain some infor- 
mation as to who Sir Mark Kennaway was, and 
from whence, and if your correspondent at the 
time the No. of “ N. & Q.” was published (Nov. 7, 
1857), could communicate any information, and 
would kindly transmit it to me, or reply in your 
next number, he would very much oblige 

Wa. Cottyns. 

Haldon House, Exeter. 





Queries with Answers. 

EIKON BASILICA: PICTURE OF CHARLES I. 

I am much obliged to you and your correspon- 
dents (24 S. viii. 356. 444. 500.) for answering 
my Query respecting the editio princeps of this 
work. Since writing about it, I have succeeded 
in obtaining a copy with Marshall's plate, but un- 
luckily the book is imperfect. It agrees in the 
minutest details with the one I first described, and 
has no trace of the curious variations observed by 


* See Schol. on Ar., Plut, 768. 
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E. S. Tayrror. 


note respecting the plate, and one which will in- 
terest ' h of vour reade s lo ne lready pos 
s ni ion. 

In N R ks of I ] r a Survey of the 


Cities of London and Westminster, collected by 
the Company of Parish Clerks, idon, 1732, al- 
lusion is made either to the or iginal, or a remark- 

Under the head of 
at p. 152. is the fol- 





able imitation of this picture. 
“St. Botolph, Bishopsgate,” 
lowing : — 

‘Remarkable places and things. Tho’ it was not in- 
tended to mention anything remarkable within any of the 
churches, yet there is one in this which I cannot pass by. 
For here is a spacious piece of painting, being the picture 
of Kine Charles J. in his royal robes, at his devotion, 
with h ht hand on his breast, and his left holding a 
crown of thorns; and a scroll, on which are these words, 
Christo tracto. And by the crown at his feet these words, 
Mundi calco, splendidam et gravem. In a book which lies 
expanded before him are these words, Jn Verbo tuo, on 
the left hand page; and on the right, Spes mea. Above 
him is a glory, with the rays darting on his majesty’s 
head, and these, ‘Carolus I. ov ob« jv dfcos 6 xéopos,’ Heb. xi. 
388. On another ray, shining on his head toward the 
back part, these words, Clarior e Tenebris. Behind his 
back is a ship tossed on the sea by several storms, and 
these words, Jmmota Tri emphans ; also Nescit Naufra- 
gium Virtus, and Crescit sub ponde re Virtus.” 

I quote this literally, with its apparent errors. 
For those who have the engraving, it will be 
needless to point out the res 
ences, as they will be seen at once. There is, 
however, one detail which leads me to imagine 
that the print is a copy —the king's deft hand is 
here upon his breast, and his right hand holds the 
crown of thorns. This change would easily occur 
in producing an engraving, but I do not see how 
it would be at all likely in copying a painting, or 
a print. 

Whether this interesting picture is still in St. 
Botolph’s church, I am not aware; but in the 
third volume of London and Middlesex, 1815 (p. 
153.), the Rev. J. Nightingale says: “On the 
wall of the stairs, leading to the north gallery, is a 
fine old picture of King Charles I., emblematically 
describing his sufferings.” At that period this 
— must have been in the church greater 
part of a century, and it was probably brought 
from vie old buik ling, which was removed about 
1725 to make way. for the present structure. 

. H. C. 

[The painting may still be seen on the stairs leading 
to the north gallery of Bishopsgate church. Pepys was 
under the impression that it was copied from the Zikon 
Basilike : “Oct. 2, 1664 (Lord’s day), walked with my 
boy through the city, putting in at several churches, 
among others at Bishopsgate, and there saw the picture 
usually put before the king’s book, put up in the church, 
but very ill painted, though it were a pretty piece to set 
up in a church.” The picture, however, is not the one 
engraved for the Kikon Basilike, but relates to the fron- 
tispiece of the large folio Common Prayer Book of 1661, 
and consists of a sort of pattern altar-piece, which it was 


emblances and differ- 


My present object is to send a intended should generally be placed in the churches. 


rhe design is a sort of classical affair, derived in type 





n the in the ancient and continental churches: 

{ ’ t ’ ‘ 1 or 

, ped it I ' ently 

the | hurches, and may | casionally re- 
irk in country-town churches, especially those re- 
tored at the King’s coming in. Any one who has ever 


n the great Prayer-Book of 1661, will at once recog- 
se the allusion. —Vide Gent. May., March 1849, p. 226. 


30 European Mag., \xiv. 391. ; and “N, & Q.,” 





Taytor tHe PLatonist.— Has there ever been 
published a biography of Thomas Taylor the Pla- 
tonist? Where can I see a list of his original 
works and translations ? Epwarp Peacock, 

[An interesting biographical notice of Thomas Taylor, 
who died Nov. 1, 1835, appeare 1 in The Atheneum, and 
copied into the Gent. Mug. of Jan. 1836, p. 91. Some 
account of his principal works is given in this article. A 
copious and very curious memoir of his early life will be 
found in British Public Characters of 1798, pp. 127—152. 
It is supposed to have been written by himself; and cer- 
tainly the minute private particulars it contains, must have 
been immediately derived from him. A Catalogue of his 
very curious library was printed in 1836. See “ N. & Q.” 
24 §, ii. 489.; iii, 35., for some notices of him. ] 


To riy in Tue A1r.—It is a common expression 
with some people, if you ask them to do a thing 
which they think they are unable to do, to answer 
“You might as well ask me to fly in the air.” 
Whence did this phrase take its origin? A. T. L. 

[ Without falling back upon antiquity, one naturally 
understands by the expression, “vou might as well ask 
me fo fly in the air,” an intimation that what is asked 
is something wholly beyond the speaker’s power to grant; 
q- a. “ You don’t suppose J ama witch?” Our folk lore 
is rich in such expressions, implying utter inability: as, 
when a person is asked for money, “ You don’t suppose Z 
am made of gold?” — with which cf. the reply of hale, 
elderly persons, when asked “ How are you? ”—* Hearty 
asa buck; but can’t jump quite so high!” But if, in ex- 
planation of the phrase cited by our correspondent, we 
must really come upon the stores of former ages, we 
would suggest that the phrase “you might as well ask 
me to fly in the air,” was specially used in reply to those 
requests which could not be carried out and executed 
without expeditiously covering a certain amount of dis- 
tance. “It can’t be done in the time, unless I could fly.” 
This idea carries back our thoughts to the winged 
seraphs of the Old Testament, who flew to execute the 
divine commands, with the swiftness of lightning: “I am 
a man, not an angel.” Or, if the allusion be to heathen 
times, “I am not Iris, the winged messenger of Juno; 
nor Mercury, the winged messenger of Jove. To serve 
you, I would willingly do any amount of distance on 
Shanks’s mare; but don’t ask me to fly :”—meaning, “ 
shan’t budge, and am yours,” &c, 


Botiep. — This word is used in Exodus ix. 31. 
What is its exact meaning and derivation ? 


D. S. E. 


[The passage in question is cited in Todd’s Johnson, 
where it is stated that the word doll, as applied to flax, 
means the globule which contains theseed. In this sense 
the two concluding clauses of the verse correspond: “ the 
barley was in the ear, and the flax was bolled. So LXX. 
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ro S2 Aivoy orepparigor, and Vulg., “et linum jam folliculos 


germinaret.” Other interpreters have understood that 
hea ? 





the flax was in that state when it had the corollas of 
flowers; and others, again, that it was in the or 
haulm. Something may be said in fa r of eitl view; 
Dt we Incul t that rst l l, th as rest ts th 

English word dolled, and the tr meal f the orig ! 
passage in Exodus, 


Anoto-Saxon Lirerature.—I should be obliged 
if you would name one or more books giving gra- 
phic accounts of Anglo-Saxon manners and insti- 
tutions. 

[The following works will help our correspondent to 
an acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon manners and institu- 
tions :—Sharon Turner's History of the Anglo- Saxons, 4 vols. 
8vo. 1802-5; Palgrave’s Rise and Progress of the English 


Commonwealth, Anglo-Saxon Period, 4to. 1832 ; Palgrave’s | 


Hist ry of England, Anglo- Sax Period (Family Li- 
brary), 1831; Lapp nberg’s Hist wry of England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings, translated by B. Thorpe, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1845; The Saxons in England, by J. M. Kemble, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1849; Polydore Vergil’s English History, by 
Sir Henry Ellis (Camden Society), 4to. 1846; Strutt’s 
Chronicle of England, ito. 2 vols. 1777-8; Strutt’s Com- 
pleat View of the Manners, Customs, Arms, \c. of the In- 
habitants of England, 3 vols. 4to. 1775-6; Strutt’s Sports 
and Pastimes, tto. 1801; and Miller’s History of the An- 
glo- Saxons (Bohn’s Illustrated Library), 1856; while for 
Anglo-Saxon literature generally he may consult Mr. 
Thomas Wright’s Coup d°(Eil sur Progrés et sur 0 Etat 
de la Littérature Anglo- Saxonne en Angleterre, 8v0. 1836.) 

Tue Coan. —In Chambers’s Annals of Scotland, 
under the date of Oct. 1602 (vol. i. p. 369.), there 
is a notice of a feud between the clans of Mac- 
kenzie of Kintail and Macdonald of Glengarry. 
After a number of outrages on both sides, Mr. 
John Mackenzie, parson of Dingwall, taking ad- 
vantage of Glengarry’s absence on the Continent, 
accused him, before the Lords of Council at Edin- 
burgh, of being instigator of a certain murder ; 
and also “he proved him to be a worshipper of 
the Coan, which image was afterwards brought to 


Edinburgh, and burned at the Cross.” What 
was the Coun ? Dorricks. 


[As authors who mention “the Coan,” appear to write 
under the impression that their readers understand the 
phrase, we trusted that there were some who knew more 
about it than we do, and that a former Query on the 
subject (294 §, vii. 277.) would bring us a speedy answer 
from our friends in the North. In the hope that we may 
yet receive a reply from those who are best able to give 
it, we shall content ourselves for the present with offering 
a conjecture, 

As “ the Coan” was “an image used in witchcraft,” and 
as it was also “ worshipped” — an “ object of idolatry” — 


we know not what to understand by it but an image of 


the devil. The devil was, by general repute and consent, 
the object of witch-worship; and we are not aware that 
there was any other. The term Coan may on this sup- 
position correspond to the old kuhni, or kueni, which, ac- 


cording to Grimm (Deut. Mythol., 1835, p. 562.), is still a | 


provincial term applied in Schweitz (one of the Swiss 
Cantons) to the devil: — quasi der hiihne, verwegene, the 
audacious, the daring one? In Lowland Scotch, also, we 
find “ Cowman,” the devil; we suspect, however, that the 
relation between Cowman and Coan is more in sound than 
in etymology. 
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The worship of the devil by witches is a practice, 
though essential to our theory, too notorious to need 
more than a passing notice h 


In the 14th « ntury, a 


woman confessed “se adorasse diabolum illi genua flec- 
tend (Grimm, p. 600.) Some of the rites, indeed, are 
tter told in Latin than in Englisl ‘Ibi conveniunt 
im ca a s, et adorant illum caprum osculantes 


, or form in which 
t 1ipy was generally that of a goat; 
and a wooden goat, very likely meaning no harm, may 
have been the identical Coan that was burnt at Edin- 
burgh. The alleged custom of worshipping the devil by 
lighting candles before him has led to the German phrase 
“dem Teufel ein Licht anstecken ” (p. 566.), which elu- 
cidates our own “ hold ng @ ¢ andle to the devil.” And in 
| allusion to the practice of honouring the evil one with 
| drink-offerings or libations (Cf. “deofles cuppan,” the 
devil’s cup, Ulfilas, 1 Cor. x. 21.), it is still usual in Ger- 
many to say that a man leaves an offering for the devil 
(* lasse dem Teufel ein Opfer”), when he does not empty 
his glass. Hence our own vernacular phrase, when a 
man finishes the tankard, of “ not leaving the devil a drop.” 
Thus many of our commonest expressions have a latent 
connexion with remote antiquity ; for German mythology 
is as old as the hills. 

In connecting “Coan” (through “ kueni,” the devil,) 
with the modern Ger. kiihn, it should be borne in mind 
that among the old forms of ktihn we find kiiin, chuen, 
and chuan. Adelung.} 


a 
i »” (p. 601.). The image 
levil was worshi a 

| 


“ PARLIAMENTARY Portraits.” — Who was the 
author of an 8vo. volume, published in London in 
1815, and entitled Parliamentary Portraits; or, 
Sketches of the Public Character of some of the 
most distinguished Speakers of the House of Com- 
mons ? ABHBA. 

| These parliamentary sketches are by Thomas Barnes, 
late principal editor of The Times, who died 7 May, 1841. 
rhey were contributed to The Examiner, at the time it 
was edited by Leigh Hunt. Moore and Hunt were 
Barnes’s intimate companions in youth, and differed from 
him in nothing but the politics of his later life. Leigh 
Hunt, speaking of his imprisonment in 1815, says, 
“There came my old friend and schoolfellow, Thomas 
Barnes, who always reminds me of Fielding. It was he 
that introduced me to Alsager, the kindest of neighbours, 
a man of business, who contrived to be a scholar and a 
musician.” Barnes was unquestionably the most accom- 
plished and powerful political writer of the day, and par- 
ticularly excelled in the portraiture of public men. ] 





Replies. 
ANNE POLE. 
24 §, viii. 170. 259.) 

The ladies to whom Norsa referred in reply to 
my Query, were not descended from the same 
branch of the Pole family, and could render me 
no assistance. I write now to give all the inform- 
ation I can, in the hope that it may lead to more. 
Anne Pole was apparently the youngest daughter 
| and eleventh child of Sir “Geffrye Poole” (as he 
wrote his own name on the walls of the Beau- 
champ tower in 1562), the brother of Cardinal, 
| and second son of Sir Richard Pole, K.G. All 
| the Pole or Poole pedigrees, and lives of Arthur 
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Hildersham, agree in making her the wife or se- 
cond wife of Thomas Hildersham of Stechworth, 
Cambridge, though the name of the place is very 
variously spelled. ‘The arms of this Thomas Hil- 
dersham were—sable, a chevron between three 
crosses patonce, or. He was the son of Thomas 
Hildersham (married, 1. Miss Hewston of Swaff- 
ham, and 2. Margaret Harleston of Essex), and 
grandson of Richard Hildersham (married Miss 
Ratcliffe of Stechworth), and great grandson of 
Thomas Hildersham of Ely. (Harleian MSS., 
1534. fol. 121. or 122.; 1449. fol. 270.; 1103. 
fol. 22 b., &c.). 
Richard, who removed to Moulton, in Suffolk, 
where he died (30th July, 1573); he adopted 
three cinquefoils in lieu of the crosses patonce in his 
arms; and his will was proved at London, 11th 
Feb. 1573-4; and 2. William, who died at Cam- 
bridge, leaving a nuncupative will, proved at 
London, 7th June, 1599. By Anne Pole he had 
the well-known Arthur Hildersham (“N. & Q.” 


“The author of this book, Arthur Hildersham, was 
brother in law or half brother to Miss [M*] Ward, they 
being both by the same mother, but by different fathers, 
and the said [who had issue] Miss Ward mar. John 
Savidge of Ashby Old Park.” 


This would imply that Anne Pole married a 
Mr. Ward as her second husband, and that the 


| Miss Ward was her daughter or grand-daughter 


He had also two brothers: 1. | 


2™ §. viii. 474.), born 6th Oct. 1563, at Stech- | 
worth ; married, 5th Jan. 1590, to Anne Barfoot | 


of Lamborn Hall, Essex, who survived him ten 
years ; died 4th March, 1631, leaving, as appears 
y his will (proved at Leicester, 7th May, 1632), 
three sons: Samuel, Timothy, and one between, 
name unknown; and one daughter, Sara Lum- 
mas or Lomax. In this will he mentions his bro- 


ther Richard, but whether by whole or half-blood | 


does not appear. Lady Pole, relict of Sir Geof- 
frey, left a will, proved in London 20th Sept. 
1570, in which she mentioned all her children 
known to be living at the time, except Anne. 
But we have reason to suppose from Clarke's Life 
of Arthur Hildersham, annexed to his Muartyro- 
logy, that she, as well as her husband, was alive 
when Arthur was at College, which could not be 
earlier than 1578, as they then cast him off on 
account of his change of religion. Moreover they 
must still have been in relation with the Pole 
family ; as Thomas, his father, had intended to 
get him forward by the interest of the Cardinal. 
From this time all trace is lost of Thomas Hilder- 
sham and Anne Pole. Information is required as 
to when and where they were born, married, died, 
or had their wills proved; as to the name of 
Thomas’s first wife or Anne's second husband, and 
as to their other children by this or other mar- 
riages. The registers of Stechworth begin in 1666, 
a century too late, and contain no trace of the 
Hildershams. ‘Those at Moulton contain the 
births of the second family and the death of Ri- 
chard Hildersham, all under the name of Elder- 
sam. ‘There is, however, an old MS. note in the 
fly-leaf of my copy of Arthur Hildersham’s Ser- 
mons on the 5lst Psalm, which has been altered 
by a second hand. The words inserted by the 
second writer are added in brackets, and those 
omitted are italicised in the following copy : — 





by this marriage. But Anne Pole’s grandson 
Samuel was probably born in 1592 (he was ejected 
from the living of West Felton, in Shropshire, as 
a Nonconformist in 1662), and it is therefore not 
likely that her grand-daughter should have been 
born in 1657, and died in 1735, like this Miss 
Ward. A generation may have been skipped by 
the writer. Miss Ward, that is, Mrs. Savidge, is 
stated on her tombstone at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
to be the daughter of Thomas and Anne Ward, 
and her own name was Anne. Her parents were 
of Burton-on-Trent, where the registers have 
these entries : — 
“ 1653. Thomas Ward, paterfamilias, sep. 18 Aug. 


“ 1660. Sara Ward, filia Thom. et Annw, Bapt. 27 
Septembris. 
“1662. Thomas Ward, paterfamilias : sepultus 11 


March.” 

The recurrence of the names Anne and Sara 
(not Sarah), seem to favour the connexion with 
Anne Pole and Sara Hildersham (afterwards Mrs, 
Lummas or Lomax). I am particularly interested 
in tracing this connexion between Anne Pole and 
the Wards. The latter are supposed to have been 
originally from Stenson, near Derby, and may 
have been connected with the Wards of Shenston, 
near Lichfield, whose history is in Nichols’s Lei- 
cestershire. Any information which would tend 
to verify or disprove the assertions in the MS. 
note above cited, will be most thankfully re- 
ceived. Avex. J. Enis. 

2. Western Villas, Colney Hatch Park, N. 





SEA-BREACHES. 
(24 S. viii. 468.) 

I, too, have heard many wonderful stories of the 
inroads of the sea in the neighbourhoods referred 
to by your correspondent (?). Among the rest 
my boyish faney was tickled with the story of a 
Norfolk Curtius who was a very fat man, who 
stopped a breach at its commencement by de- 
liberately sitting down in it while others placed 
sand-bags, faggots, &c., behind him! Subsequent 
inquiries have not confirmed this anecdote. The 
first Act of Parliament I have found on the sub- 
ject is Anno Vicesimo Septimo Elizabethe Re- 
gine, cap. xxiv. (1585). This recites an Act 
2 & 3 Philip & Mary, for employing statute labour 
on highways; states that such labour is not re- 
quired in the neighbourhood of these banks, and 
empowers the Justices of the Peace in the general 
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Sessions of the County of Norfolk to transfer 
such statute labour of persons residing within 
three miles of the sea banks to make and repair 
any of them, which are not and ought not to be 
made and maintained at the particular charge of 
any person or persons, or at the charge of any 
township, or by Acre-shot, or other common 
charge. ' 


This act is continued by 3 Car. I. c. 4. and | 


16 Car. I.c. 4. The next act is 7 James I. cap. 
xx. The Preamble commences : — 

“ Whereas the sea hath broken into the County of 
Norfolk, and hath surrounded much hard rounds, be- 
sides the greatest part of the marshes and low grounds 
within the Towns and Parishes of Waxtonesham, Pall- 
ing, Hickling, Horsey,” and about seventy other parishes 
in Norfolk and sixteen in Suftolk. 

“For remedy of so great a Calamity it is enacted, 
That the Lord Chancellor shall from time to time award 
Commissions under the Great Seal to the Lord Bishop of 
Norwich, and to eleven or more Justices of the Peace of 
Norfolk and to Six or more Justices of Suffolk,” 
who have powers given them to levy a tax for 
the repair of the breaches and various other 
necessary purposes. 

This Act, which at first was temporary, was 
continued by 3 Car. I. c. 4. s. 28., and made per- 
petual by 16 Car. I. c.4. The Act of Elizabeth 
was also only temporary. 

I have been unable to discover any other Act 
on this subject; nor do I know under what Act 
the Commissioners of Sea Breaches recently levied 
a rate on these parishes. 
heard that there is an Act, as your correspondent 
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+ 
dations at Hickling, Horsey, &c., in one of which 
nine score persons perished, and the water rose 
a foot above the high altar in Hickling Priory. I 
have not yet seen the work itself, but hope to do 
so, and to discover in it something bearing on the 
question. E. G. R. 





THE “TE DEUM” INTERPOLATED? 
(2™* S. viii. 352.) 
What is the “ offensiveness” of the three ver- 
sicles in the “ Te Deum" (11—13), “ enumer- 


| ating the Three Persons of the Trinity”? Sup- 


posing the “Te Deum” to have been written, 
according to the current tradition, when an emi- 


| nent Father of the Church was baptized, the 
| same threefold enumeration would doubtless take 


place in the baptismal formula, as enjoined by 
our Lord himself (Matt. xxviii. 19.). What of- 


JSence, then, if it appeared simultaneously in a 


hymn composed on the occasion ? 

On examining the text of the “Te Deum,” as 
it exists in the oldest records, we find no shadow 
of a pretext for supposing that the three versicles 
in question “ are interpolated.” The Latin text, 
which is unquestionably the oldest, has them; so 
has the old German or Teutonic, into which the 


| “Te Deum” was rendered in the early part of 


Nor, though I have | 


says, to make it penal to cut the “ marrum,” have | 


I discovered one. But by the 15 & 16 Geo. IL. 
c. 33., “ plucking up and carrying away starr, or 
bent, or having it in possession, within five miles of 
the sandhills, was punishable by fine, imprison- 
ment, and whipping.” This refers to Lancashire 
and the N.W. counties. I copy it from Halliwell, 
who quotes it from Moor's Suffolk Words. I can 
show that “ marrum” was anciently called “ starr” 
in Norfolk. 

I have, I fear, made this reply extend to a very 
unreasonable length; but I am very anxious to 
learn (and willing to impart also, when I know) 
anything concerning the drainage of the marshes 
formed by the rivers discharging themselves into 
the sea at Yarmouth. I formerly put a Query 
on this subject in “ N. & Q.,” but it elicited no 
reply. It is somewhat singular that so little 
should be known about it, as the Abbey of St. 
Bennet’s in the Holm had such large possessions 
in these marshes, which probably was the cause of 
the Bishop of Norwich (who succeeded to the 
property of that abbey) being made a commis- 
sioner by the act 7 James I. cap. xx. But I find 
from the review in the Atheneum of the Chronicle 


the ninth century (“seculi LX initio in Theotis- 
cam linguam conversus”) ; in fact, no old version 
is without them. Even Sarnelli, of all conjectural 
critics apparently the most slashing and crotchety, 
who would fain omit versicles 2—10., leaves vv. 
11—13 intact. According to his suggestion the 
versicles would run thus: 1, 11, 12, 13, &c.; not 
that there seems to be the least pretence for this 
omission, any more than for that of vv, 11—13. 
Any attempt to infer the interpolation of the 
three versicles from the supposed “ sequence of the 
hymn,” (first the even versicles answering the 
odd, and afterwards the odd answering the even), 
must be taken with a grain of salt. That the 


; “ Te Deum” was originally divided as it is now, 


of John of Oxnedes —a monk of this abbey — | 
that some information is there given as to inun- | 


there seems great reason for doubting. Its pre- 
sent number of versicles is 29. But in the Teu- 
tonic version, already referred to, the whole 29 
make only 16 distinct portions, thus: — 1, 2; 3, 
4; 5, 6; 7—9; 10—13; 14—16; 17; 18, 19; 
20 ; 21 ; 22, 23 ; 24, 25 ; 26; 27; 28; 29. Again; 
three versicles of the hymn as it now stands, 4—6, 
are but an expansion of a single verse of Isaiah 
(vi. 3.). Little can be inferred, then, from the 
sequence or correspondence of the versicles, as we 
now have them in their separate state. 

We are thus led to ask the question, What can 
have first suggested the idea of an interpolated 
“Te Deum”? Can it by any possibility be Bona- 
ventura’s astounding parody? There, the “ Te 
Deum laudamus” becomes “ Te matrem Dei lau- 
damus;" and the three versicles, 11—13, are 
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actually struck out, the “ Three. Persons of the 
Trinity” give place, in order that the Virgin may 
be worshipped instead ! 
Struck out :— 
“ Patrem immense majestatis ; 
Venerandum tuum, verum, et unicum Filium ; 
Sanctum quoque Paracletum Spiritum.” 
Substituted : — 
“ Matrem divinz majestatis, 
Venerandam te veram Regis ceelestis puerperam, 
Sanctam quoque dulcedinem et piam.” 
Can it be this appalling substitution which first 
suggested the idea that the three older versicles 
are an interpolation ? Tuomas Boys. 





SUFFRAGAN BISHOP OF IPSWICH. 
(24 §, viii. 225. 296. 316.) 


THE 


In reference to Thomas Manning, suffragan | 


Bishop of Ipswich, in 1536, perhaps the following 
information relative to the terms on which he re- 
tired from the office of Prior of Butley, in Suffolk, 
may neither be useless to inquirers, nor destitute 
of interest generally. I copy it from considerable 
collections made by myself some years since for 


N OTES AND QUERIES. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the History of St. Mary's College, intended to | 


have been established in Ipswich by Cardinal Wol- 
sey, and better’known as Cardinal's College —an 
establishment which may be said indeed to have 

ssessed no real history, as although the build- 
ings were nearly completed, the institution shared 
the fate of its founder, and fell into disgrace with 
him who had conceived the excellent project. 
The article I now forward was taken from the 
Chapter House Papers; but the particular refer- 
ence, so that the document might be consulted by 
others, I have at present mislaid. Manning suc- 
ceeded Augustine Rivers as Prior of Butley, who 
died Sept. 24, 1528, and was buried in St. 
Anne’s chapel in the church of the monastery. 
Manning also became the last Warden of the Col- 
lege of Metyngham. 

“Tt is agreed on the King’s ot Soveraigne lordes be- 
halfe, that Thomas, Suffragan of Gippeswiche, shall have 
these thinges folowyng : 

* Annuyties and Wage s. 
Ffirst an annuytie or yerly pension for 
the terme of his liffof - - - 
Item, reasonable pensions to be granted 
to the chanons of Butley, and ther 
wages due also to be pay« j - - 
Item, the wages of all the servants to be 
payd - - - - - * £2 e & 
“ Jewe Irys, Plate, and household Stuff. 
Item, he shall have the mytre and 
crosse staff, w* all his pontificalls  - 
Item, he shall have his chamber stuffe 

in the Priory of Butley, wt all the 

app’tenance, und also all the plate be- 

longing as well to his owne chamber 

and table, as also goyng abrode in the 


xX marks, 
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house (the | late of the charehe alone 

excepted) - ee 
Item, he shall have the good porcion of 

the stuff of household as Brasse, pew- 

ter, copper, contel, ont other things 8 

like ews 

“ Corn and Catail. 

Item, he shall have barley and malte - 1x combes. 
Item, he shall of whete . - xxx combes. 
Item, he shall have horse and ge lding $s xX. 


Item, he shall have mares - . - vj. 
Item, he shall have bullocks - - xi 
Item, he shall have of kyne - - x. 
Item, he shall have of shepe - - vyscore. 
“ Dettes to be payd. 

Item, such dettes as be owyng to any 

persons to be payd, that is to say to 

the children of Robert Mannyng - Xxxiliij'. 
Item, to the Kynsman of William Pres- 

ton - - - - ~ xxx! 
Item, to Alies Broke - xl! 


Item, to the children of Robert Manyng 
the younger - 

Item, to the Ky nsfolke of st Alex render 
Redberd - . - - x 

Item, to Mt Wryote le nV, &e. - xl yearly. 

Item, to John Jay the ferme of Grandy 
hall for 

Item, to the Prio™ Sister one annit for 
the term of life - 

Item, of the vestments of the chess he 
ij, copes iij, ij vestments for the prests 
and of chaln',” 

I possess other memorials relating to this Tho- 

mas Manning, which shall be given ‘to “N. & Q.” 

as soon as I find them. Joun Wopprrspoon. 


Norwich. 


XXvVj. xiii, iiij. 


- - xl yeares. 


iij. vj. viij. 





TRANSLATIONS MENTIONED BY Moore (2™ S. 
ix. 12.)—In reply to the inquiry of Senex, I 
beg to say that I am the “ Mr. Smith” who sent the 
Greek music and Greek translations to Thomas 
Moore in 1826. 

The English title of the work in question is 
Specimens of Romaic Lyric Poetry with a Trans- 
lation into English: to which is prefixed a concise 
Treatise on Music, by Paul Mavia Leopold Joss. 
Printed for Richard Glynn, 36. Pall Mall, 1826. 

Mr. Joss was a distinguished German gentle- 
man, jurist, and scholar, with whom I was ac- 
quainted in Cephalonia, where he held a civil 
office under our government. Afterwards he be- 
came a professor in the Ionian U niversity, and a 
practitioner at the bar in Corfi. He was there 
when I last heard of him, and there I hope he 
still lives and thrives. If Senex have any difli- 
culty in procuring a copy of the work mine is at 
his service. Henry P. Smiru. 

Sheen Mount, East Sheen. 

Craupivs Grrnert (2° S. iv. 128.) —He en- 
tered Trin. Coll. Dublin, 23d March, 1685, aged 
sixteen; was son of Claudius Gilbert, “ Theo- 
logii,” and was born and educated at Belfast. - 
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* heard it when she was a child. 
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Joun Guitpin (2™ §. viii. 110.) —“In a small 
volume containing a printed book dated 1587, 
and various manuscripts chiefly written by a 
clergyman, Christopher Parkes (Yorkshire), with 
dates from 1655 to 1664, and in another hand 
1701, also on the fly-leaf amongst other direc- 
tions, showing that the volume was in demand, is 
written, —‘ To be left att Mr. John Gilpin’s 
House att the Golden Anchor in Cheapside att 
y® corner of Bread S: London.’ This was not 
written after 170], and may have been written 
before that date.” 

“ Cowper's ballad was first printed in 1782, but 
without the information that it was founded upon 
a story told him by Lady Austen, a widow, who 
Mr. West writes 
in 1839, that Mr. Colet told him fifty years ago, 
say about 1789, or seven years after the publi- 
cation of the ballad, that one Beyer, then in his 


dotage, and who did not live at the corner of 


Bread Street, was the true Gilpin. Mr. Colet 
did not get the true story from Mr. Beyer, which 
must have differed from the poet’s amplified and 
excusably exaggerated tale. The fact is that 
Beyer knew nothing about Gilpin till he read 
Cowper’s ballad: he was not a train-band captain. 
The reason why the true Gilpin was not disco- 
vered is because nobody looked for him amongst 
the earlier records of the city and its trade com- 
panies. His name was supposed to be fictitious, 
because he did not live in Cowper's time, and it 
was not generally known that Lady Austen had 
told him an old story.” 

Fhe above has been handed to me by a learned 
friend, now aged eighty, who tells me that his 
mother told him the story of John Gilpin, eo 
nomine, in his childhood, and said she had heard 
it when a child. A. Dre Moraean. 


Nore Anout tHe Recorps temp. Epwarp ITI. 
(2" S. viii. 450.) — The contributor of this Note 
has not stated its source, nor the date, either of 
its being written, or of the record from which it 
was derived. The latter appears to be in 1341, 
when Edward the Third had reigned “ these four- 
teen yeares,” and at which time Thomas de Eves- 
ham (whose name is turned into Evsann) suc- 
ceeded John de St. Paul as Master of the Rolls. 
But we ought also to be informed where this 
memorandum was found, and at least the ap- 
parent age of the MS., which, from the spelling, is 
perhaps not anterior to Elizabeth or James the 
First. J. G.N. 

Tue Prusstan Iron Mepar (2" §. viii. 470.) 
— The Prussian iron medal was not given to those 
Prussian patriots who in the wars against Nap. I. 
sent in their jewels and plate for their country’s 
service, but to those who, as civilians or non- 
combatants, accompanied the Prussian armies. A 


full description of it may be found in Bolzenthal's 
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work on medals (Denkmiinzen), ed. 1841, p. 26., 
No. 74., and a representation of it in plate xvi. of 
thesame work. Motto, “ Gott war mit uns. Ihm 
sey die Ehre!” (“God was with us. To Him be 
the glory!) And on the field, “ Fiir Pflichttreue 
/im/ Kriege.” (For fidelity in the war.) Form 
oval, with a ring for suspension. To all com- 
batants was granted a circular medal of captured 
gun metal (No. 73.). So far as those patriots 
who devoted their jewels and plate are concerned, 
the facts are these. All being surrendered, “ La- 
dies wore no other ornaments than those made of 
iron, upon which was engraved: ‘ We gave gold 
for the freedom of our country ; and, like her, wear 
an tron yoke”” A beautiful but poor maiden, 
grieved that she had nothing else to give, went 
to a hair-dresser, sold her hair, and deposited the 
proceeds as her offering. The fact becoming 
known, the hair was ultimately resold for the 
benefit of fatherland. Jron rings were made, each 
containing a portion of the hair; and these pro- 
duced far more than their weight in gold. 

Such is the account given in Edwards's History 
and Poetry of Finger Rings, 1855, pp. 190, 191. 
The author refers in a note to The Death War- 
rant, or Guide to Life, 1844 (London), a work 
which I have not been able to meet with. 

Tuomas Boys. 

Lopovico Srorza.—In “ N, & Q.” (2°*S. vii. 
47.) I asked why Lodovico Sforza was called 
* Anglus.” Among the replies given, Mr. Boasr 
(2™ S. vii. 183.) referred to a medal on which 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza was styled * Anglerie-que 
Comes.” My attention has since been drawn to 
a passage in Can -ellieri’s Lif of Columb (8, edi- 
tion of 1809, p. 212. note: in which, quoting from 
Ratti’s account of the Sforza family, he states 
that “the title of Counts of Anghiera, which had 
belonged to the Visconti, was retained by the 
Sforzas, their successors.” Signor Ratti adds, 
that Anghiera having formerly had the rank of a 
city, and having lost that rank, Lodovico Sforza 
restored it by two very ample charters. This act 
strengthens the claim of Lodovico to the title, 
Anglus, given him by Scillacio, Anglerius, or 
Anglus, is formed from Angleria, the Latin for 
Anghiera. Nero-Esoracensis. 


Misprint in SeventuH ComMANDMENT (2™ S. 
viii. 330.) — A correspondent inserts a Query re- 
specting the edition of the English Bible, in which 
was omitted from the seventh 
commandment. The edition in which this error 
occurs was printed in 1631, not in 1632. If Nix 
will refer to “ N. & Q.” 2" §S. v. 389, 390., he will 
see this edition, and two others of the same year, 
particularly described. It is said that there is a 
fourth issue with a different title-page. This I 
have not seen, but the three others are distinct 
reprints. 


the word “not” 
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I have also in my possession a copy of a German 
Bible, Luther's version, printed at Halle in 1731, 


small 12mo., in which the same omission occurs in | 
(See Ebert, No. 219.) | 


the same commandment. 
Could this have also been accidental ? 

I desire at this time to correct a mistake in the 
article above referred to (p. 390.). In speaking 
of the American editions of the Dov y and 
Rhemish version, the printer has made me say, 
“there was a fourth edition printed in Phila- 
delphia in 1804, from the fourth Dublin edition, 
and perhaps another edition previously.” 
first fourth was superfluous ; and I am now satis- 
fied that no edition of this version was printed 
between the years 1790 and 1805. 

Neo-Esoracensis. 

MS. News Lerrers (2° S. viii. 450.) —In 
answer to the Query if any particular series of 
such letters exist, I beg to say — on the authority 


of Mr. Adam Stark —that the Town Council of | 


Glasgow was believed to have retained a profes- 
sional newswriter for the purpose of a weekly 
supply from his pen, and that a series of these 
newsletters, descending as low as 1711, was dis- 
covered in Glammis Castle, Scotland. I cannot 
say if they were ever printed. 

Ben Jonson in his Masque (presented at Court 
in 1600) entitled News from the New World, 
makes one of the characters describe himself as — 

“ Factor for news for all the shires of England. I do 
write my thousand letters aweek ordinary, sometimes one 
thousand two hundred, and maintain the business at 
some charge, both to hold up my reputation with mine 
own ministers in town, and my friends of correspondence 
in the country. I have friends of all ranks and of all 
religions, for which I keep an answering catalogue of 
despatch, wherein I have my Puritan news, my Protes- 
tant news, and my Pontifical News.” 

‘Twenty-five years subsequently to this Masque, 
Burly Ben, in his Staple of News (acted in 1625), 
clearly notes the transition from the written to 
the printed news-paper when he deprecatingly 
says of the pamphlets of news published and sent 
out every Saturday, that it is “ made all at home, 
no syllable of truth in them; than which there 
cannot be a greater disease in nature, or a fouler 
scorn put upon the times.” 

*. . « « Unto some, 
The very printing of them makes them news 
That have not the heart to believe anything 
But what they see in print.” 
W. J. Srannarp. 
Hatton Garden. 


Derivation or Hawker (2™S. viii. 432.) —The 
derivation of hawker from hawk (accipiter) pro- 
posed by Alphonse Esquiros, is just that which 
was preferred by Skinner, and for the same reason ; 
because the hawker, like the hawk, goes to and 
fro. 
trum, Aue illuc errantes lucrum seu predum qua- 
quaversum venantur.” (Etym. Vocab, Forens.) 
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The | 


“ Hawkers sic dicuntur quia, instar Accipi- | 
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In explanation of this etymology it should be 
borne in mind that the hawker, who is now aseller, 
was formerly a buyer; he bought up articles, and 
| so raised their price in the market. Hence Skin- 
| ner's allusion to the predaceous habits of the 
| hawk. 

The hawker's habit of going about from place 
to place, and rambling backwards and forwards, 
“hue illuc,” is also a point of correspondence with 
the habits of the hawk kind. Some hawks sail in 
perpetual circles; the Blue Hawk or Hen Harrier 
“has been seen to examine a large wheat stubble 
thoroughly, crossing it in various directions, for 
many days in succession.” (Yarrell, British Birds, 
| 1856, i. 109.) So also in N. America. Red-tailed 
hawks “ may be seen beating the ground as they 
fly over it in all directions.” (Nuttall, 1840, p. 
103.) “ Hawkers, persons who went about from 
place to place.” (Bailey.) 

Between “hawks” and “hawkers,” however, 
| there exists an etymological link which is generally 
| overlooked ; namely, in the verb “to hawk,” in its 

old but not very usual sense of going to and fro. 

This meaning is not mentioned in the Dictionaries ; 
| and the only example on which I can at this in- 
stant lay my hand is in Bingley’s description of 
the dragon-fly. “The Rev. R. Sheppard informs 
me that in the summer of 1801 he sat for some 
time by the side of a pond, to observe a large 
dragon-fly as it was hawking backwards and for- 
wards in search of prey.” (Animal Biog. 1813, iii. 
233.) 

How much rushing éo and fro, running forwards, 
running back, as the rival parties prevailed, in 
the noble game of hockey! Hockey was formerly 
Hawkey. (Halliwell.) 

These suggestions are simply offered in illustra- 
tion of the etymology of “hawker” proposed by 
Skinner ; and not with any wish to depreciate the 
derivation which your correspondent appears to 
prefer. Tuomas Boys. 


Senpine Jack arrer Yes (2™ §S. viii. 484.)— 
Fielding, at the end of Tom Thumb, uses sending 
Jack for mustard in a like sense. Ido not know 
| why :— 

“So when the child, whom nurse from danger guards, 

Sends Jack for mustard with a pack of cards, 
Kings, queens and knaves throw one another down, 
| And the whole pack lies scattered and o’erthrown ; 
So all our pack upon the floor is cast, 
And my sole boast is, that 1 fall the last.” 
Firznorx1ys. 
Garrick Club. 





Miscellaneous. 
MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


1. Contes et Apologques Indiens inconnus jusqu'a ce jour, 
suivis de Fables et de Poésies Chinoises, traduction de M. 
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Stanislas Julien, Membre de-]’Institut. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Paris, L. Hachette 


The study of Oriental literature is now growing rapidly 
in France as elsewhere, and we can already anticipate the 
time when a knowledge of Sanscrit will be considered an 
essential element in every gentleman’s education. Messrs. 
Renan, Caussin de Perceval, Renan, Eugene Burnouf, may 
be named amongst those who have chiefly aided in bring- 
ing about this result, and the two volumes to which we 
would call the attention of our readers are attempts—and 
very happy ones—to interest the reading public in re- 
searches which must open up literary treasures of the 
most remarkable character, 

Both India and China have contributed to the volumes 
translated by M. Stanislas Julien, under the title Contes 
et Apologues Indiens, for the amusing tales there collected 
originally came from the banks of the Ganges; the San- 
scrit text, however, exists no more, and it is from a Chinese 
version that the French savant has been obliged to perform 
his own task. The development of Buddhism in the 
“celestial empire” sufficiently explains why the Indian 
Avadanas, or similitudes, should exist at the same time in 
the double form just now mentioned. An additional 

value is imparted to the Contes et Apoloques by the fact 
that they have hitherto escaped the observation of all 
those whose pursuits are directed towards either Sanscrit 
or Chinese literature. M. Stanislas Julien discovered the 
whole collection in a Chinese Cyclopedia, where it occurs 
with the metaphoric title Yu- lin (the forest of similes). 
The author of this work seems to have been a man named 
Youen-that, or /Jou-hien, who, after having obtained (so 
says the 
a doctor’s degree in 1565, rose, at a later period, to the 
important post of chief justice. The VFu-lin is compiled 
from eleven recuei/s of similes or comparisons, the titles 
of which are enumerated by M. Julien; it is an extremely 
valuable production, if we either examine its intrinsic 
qualities or compare it with analogous works of Greek or 
Latin origin. We can only hope that the learned trans- 
lator will be induced to proceed with his undertaking, and 
to give us his promised version of the Fa-youen-tchou-lin, 
as also another volume of Chinese fables. By way of 
sequel to the Indian Aradénas, which make up the 
greater part of the work, M. Julien has added a few 
pieces purely Chinese by origin, and these are not the less 
curious feature in the series. 


12mo. Paris, L. Hachette. 


volume, that “ les Chinois possédent plusieurs romans his- 
toriques fort estimés,” and he now offers a specimen of 
mandarinic fiction both to the readers who are fond of 
Oriental literature, and to the more frivolous who like 
novels and tales in whatsoever garb they may appear. 

Certainly, after studying the savings and doings of 
modern heroes and heroines, the chronicles of modern 
fashionable life and the mysteries of French boudoirs, it 
must be uncommonly piquant to know how love-affairs 
were conducted in China during the fourteenth century, 

and to be engrossed by the adventures of Mister Wang- 

yung and Mademoiselle Tiao-tchan. However, it would 
have been quite impossible to translate in extenso one of 
the aforesaid Chinese novels, reac hing, as they do, to the 

enormous proportions of twenty volumes — and such vo- 
lumes ! Clarissa Harlowe, Scudé ‘ry’s Cleélie, Alexandre 
Dumas’ Three Musketeers, it is true are fascins ating enough 
to make us forget their rather undue length ; but who woul 1 
undertake to wade through twice ten quartos of descrip- 
tions, conversations, and narratives, about John China- 
man? Not half a dozen persons, we would venture to say, 


Nouvelles Chinoises, traduction de M. Stanislas Julien. 
| 


Catalogue of the Imperial Library at Pekin) | 
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amongst the subscribers to the Bibliothéque des Chemins 
de Fer. M. Stanislas Julien has therefore very wisely 
limited his enterprising spirit to a selection of three epi- 
sodes, which, complete in themselves, will give a suffi- 
ciently correct idea of the imaginative literature of the 
Chinese. ‘They are borrowed from an historical romance 
entitled San-Kou‘-tchi, or History of the Three King- 
doms. 

It is well known that, about the year 220 of our era, 
when the Han dynasty became extinct with the emperor 
Hien-ti, China was divided into three kingdoms, Cho, Wei, 
and Wou. Under the reign of Hien-ti lived a remarkable 
man, Tong-tcho, who from the rank of a general quickly 
rose to become prime minister. Then, carried away by his 
athbition, he rebelled against his master, dethroned him, 
usurped the title of Governor-general of the empire, and, 
after a long series of atrocities, would have seated him- 
self at the helm of the state, if another minister, disgusted 
at his crimes, had not caused him to be murdered. It is 
the death of Tong-tcho that M. Stanislas Julien selects 
as the opening chapter of his volume; the name of the 
historian who compiled the annals of the three kingdoms 
is Tchin-tcheou, and from his narrative the novelist To- 
kouang-tchong borrowed the chief incidents of his cele- 
brated romance, San-koué-tchi, in which, according to 
M. Stanislas Julien, “il releva Varidité des faits par un 
style noble et brillant, et entreméla son récit d’épisodes 
d’un intérét dramatique . -qui sont de son sevention, 
et qui ont puissamment contribué au succés de son ou- 
vrage. 

The second extract is called Hing-lo-tou, or The Mys- 
terious Painting; and the third, 7'sé-hiong-hiong, or The 
Two Brothers of Different Sexes, the plot of this last 
tale being founded on one of those disguises, or traves- 
tissements, so common even among novelists of the present 
day. 


Les Moralistes Orientaux, Pensées, Mazimes, Sen- 
tences, et Proverbes, tirés des meilleurs écrivains de l’Orient, 
recueillis et mis en ordre alphabétique par A. Morel, 
12mo. Paris, L. Hachette. 

The third publication we have to mention is, like the 
two previously noticed, derived from Eastern sources. In 
a collection of extracts on moral philosophy, the first place 


| must necessarily be given to those nations whose penchant 


for proverbs and pithy s¢ ayings has always been so strong. 
It is interesting to see how other men have thought on 
the subjects which will always interest the whole of hu- 
manity, and if, to quote from the Preface of the book now 


| under consideration, “la nature des proverbes nous ap- 
M. Stanislas Julien informs us in the Preface to this | 


prend le caracttre et le génie propres de chaque nation,” 
no better guide can be suggested to an accurate know- 
ledge of nationalities than a work like M. Morel’s Mo- 
ralistes Orientaux, “ Les pensées,” the translator conti- 
nues, “ sur notre destination et notre nature sont forcé- 
ment plus sobres ; le sujet y contient et refrene I'écrivain, 
sans le priver d’esprit et d’agrément. Ainsi les Chinois 
ont le style ingénieux quand ils moralisent ; les Sémites 
brillent par l’énergie pittoresque; les Persans, par la dou- 
ceur facetieuse; les Tures, par la gravité hautaine; les 
Indiens, par une élégante simplicité.” This enumeration 
includes all the sources from which M. Morel has bor- 
rowed ; the Zend-Avesta, the Hitopadesa, the works of 
Confucius, the Koran, and the Gulistan of Saadi, will be 
found largely quoted from in this volume, which embraces, 
besides, a large variety of extracts supplied by the canonic 
and apocryphal Books of the Old Testament. A short 
account, both biographical and bibliographical, of the 
authors laid under contribution, has been prefixed, and 
also a very copious Index, for the purposes of reference. 

1. La Vie de Saint Thomas le Martyr, Archevéque de 
Canterbury, par Garnier de Pont Saint Maxence, poete 
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du douzitme sitcle; publi¢e et précédée d’une Introduc- | each; it forms a complete biography of the Archbishop, 
tion, par C. Hippeau, Professeur a la Faculté des Lettres ind has been published from a manuscript in the Impe- 
8vo. Paris, A. Aubry. rial Library at Paris ( No. 6236, Suppl. Francais) manu- 

» history of the quarrel between Thomas & Becket | script which formerly belonged to Richard Heber. The 

King Henry II. is one which has been the source of | British Museum possesses also two manuscripts of this 
troversies. Some writers still exist who, fi ical Chi le (Harl. No. 270, and Cotton, Domitian, 

; hurch w during the i. both are incomplete. Wolfenbuttel manu- 

t Arch hop as script, ¢ l M. Bekker ben des H. Thomas von 

l Franzisischen, Berlin, 1838), is better 

pretending te tha ‘ nglish hough inferior to French 

M. Augusti re; it ha irnish M. Hippeau with a supplemental 
l penance w the King 

Cant y cathedral. 

nearly sixty pages, not 


wy of the poem, and all the bibliogra- 

th it, but also discusses very 

f Thomas & Becket. We 

r this portion of the work, 

t M. Ilippeau discards as 

is story respecting Mathilda 

i by an anonymous compiler in 

ibsequently adopted by 

Giles, merely on such 

Becket’s conte 

intercourse between the Saracen 

naiden and Gilber Becket, whilst Garnier de Pont 

Saint Maxer { many other writers of the same 

epoch, mention the chbishop’s parents as being both 
of Norman extraction. 

We recommend, in conclusion, M. ppeau’s book 
most especially to the English reader, who cannot but be 
interested by the fresh light it throws upon a momentous 

have lef bio episode in the history of this country. The name of the 
1 Becket, on the publisher, M. Aubry, is enough to guarante the beauty 
Maxence, : ind correctness of the volume as a specimen of French 
v for the first time published in an entire | typography. GusTAVE Masson. 
orm. The Abbé De la Rue ( Bardes et Trouveéres, vol. iii.) Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
iven an account, though short and insuf- 
M. Immanuel Bekker had edited 
, I , Berlin, vols. for 183 i 
fragments from his Chronicle, and Dr. Giles, Notices ta Correspondents. 
him in h histor a the e, does not P sis Setanta aed ° 
letails he s as deserving much atten- Burghead, Clavie and Durie; English Comedians in Germany; 
quite i ik with M. Hippeau , bition of Prophecies ; General Literary Index, & 
Pon nt en m the contrary ' 
e eventful lift 
“sur to les 


inporaries 


a r next Numbe 


N.& 


vol. xxiii, of the il of English undefiled.” 
nd, from the pen of sf ] en, Book IV. Canto 2. St 


yur rhymester; we shall ; sid est veritas? Vir est qui adest,” has already 


r was in England 
vears after the y Oration 
urder of the prelate, ar hat he spent four in the com- ae . : ‘ . Elizabeth 
position of his Chronicle. . ; ? any Gene, 
“ Guarnier li clercs di Punt fi oo 
Del martir Saint Thom 
Et meinte fi 
L’an secund 
( icest I 
Des privez Saint Thoma pris ‘ : 
Si } n th atio f the Weights and Mea- 


narrative, which | ote und sures, 1790, d tiggs J 


own 
line 13. from bo’ 
Harington, the 
eitai de sovent i menti; mR ty h4, 
1 } I 2. col. ii. las 
rantorbire alai; la verte or; 
Des amis Saint Thomas la vérité cuilli “ Nores ann Qcerres” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
t de cels ki l’aveient dés s’enfance servi.” sued in Mowrucy Parts. The subscription for Stampro Copies for 
Sur Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half 
Garnier’ } nsists of 5.872 lines in the Alexandri rly Inpex) is 11s. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
sarnicr t n : t o8e2 lil int sCRa0C favour of Massas. Bett ano Darpy,186. Freer Street, E.C.; to whom 
measure, divid the rhyme into stanzas of five lines } ‘all Cosmenicarions ron Tax Enron should be addressed. 








